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Views on 


HIS year may be the beginning of a 

period of transition. Certainly the 

economy of the country is in more 
delicate balance than it has been in recent 
years. The past decade of inflation or artifi- 
cial prosperity induced by the war followed 
closely upon a decade of depression. Are cities 
prepared for the decade that lies ahead? Are 
city officials aware of the economic and so- 
cial trends in their cities? Does the city have 
a plan for the future? Do city officials know 
where their community is headed? These 
are some questions for local officials to think 
about and to act on during 1950. 

The 250 city and county managers at- 
tending the annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association in Flor- 
ida last month made their 35th annual 
meeting the largest and best ever held. The 
managers were concerned with learning how 
to do a better job—increasing efficiency and 
reducing costs and at the same time improv- 
ing relationships with the council, with em- 
ployees, and with the public. The manage- 
ment philosophy of the managers as set forth 
by Mr. Ames will be of interest to all of the 
950 city and county managers in the United 
States and Canada (p. 2). Observations 
about the conference by Mr. Price, an out- 
standing student of government both in this 
country and abroad, will give managers a 
better perspective of their job (p. 7). 

City officials throughout the country re- 
cently received from the American Munici- 
pal Association a 12-page statement on a 
“national municipal policy” which was ap- 
proved at the annual conference of the AMA 


the News 


held in Cleveland late in November. This 
policy statement sets forth a program of ac- 
tion for solving critical municipal problems 
in 1950. It includes statements regarding 
federal-municipal and state-local relations, 
need for more municipal home rule, meth- 
ods of financing municipal government, and 
what cities expect from the federal govern- 
ment on various matters of municipal in- 
terest. Nationwide municipal cooperation 
should result in solving some major prob- 
lems cities have in common (p. 14). 

Not even one city in 20 in the United 
States issued a general annual municipal 
report in 1949. A hundred cities issued such 
reports—only a dozen more than a decade 
ago. Comparatively little effort or money is 
required to produce an annual report which 
citizens are entitled to receive. Why is it, 
then, that the officials of so many cities fail 
to meet this responsibility? 

Cities are getting deeper into the housing 
business as plans proceed for the construc- 
tion of additional public housing (pp. 19 and 
20) and for slum clearance (pp. 13 and 17). 
Other recent developments include the in- 
auguration of group in-service training for 
administrative personnel in five cities (p. 
12), the use of a “‘yardstick” for judging 
council candidates in Des Moines (p. 15), 
the widespread adoption among Michigan 
cities of a uniform traffic ordinance enforce- 
ment plan (p. 17), the increase in local gov- 
ernment debt (p. 21), the tendency toward 
abandoning fringe parking lots (p. 19), and 
more cities going into the off-street parking 
business (pp. 17 and 19). 
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The Art of Management 


By JOHN H. AMES* 


City Manager, Ames, Iowa 


Presidential address delivered at the 35th annual conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association at Palm Beach, Florida. 


ANAGEMENT concerns the lead- 
ership and direction of groups of 
individuals to the accomplishment 

of desired objectives. The art of manage- 
ment is therefore simply the administrative 
means of getting “the job done.” 

In recent years the public service needs of 
municipalities have greatly increased in 
number, they are more complex in nature, 
distributed over greater areas, and are much 
more technical in character. These services 
must be performed by groups of individuals 
working together in the public interest and 
for the public welfare. 

Unless there is some centralized adminis- 
trative authority to direct and coordinate 
the activities of these various groups, there 
will be no unity of action, no alert response 
to the needs of the community, and no 
prompt and adequate execution of the legis- 
lative acts and policies of the governing 
body. 

This does not imply that management is 
the ‘autocratic boss” wielding the whip; it 
means rather a leadership that is based on 
knowledge and experience with the applica- 
tion of known facts to the proper attainment 
of desired objectives. 

I am well aware of the limitations im- 
posed on any individual manager, both as to 
knowledge and time, in attempting to dis- 
cuss the many and diverse considerations 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Ames, who has been presi- 
dent of ICMA during the past year, has had 39 years 
public administrative experience, first as an engineer 
with the Iowa State Highway Commission, and 
since 1927 as city manager of Ames. He was recently 
appointed by the governor of Iowa as a member of a 
special legislative committee to codify municipal 


laws and recommend changes in state laws to enable 
city officials to perform their duties more efficiently. 


which enter into the art of management. | 
shall make no attempt to do so. There are, 
however, certain important duties which the 
manager himself must perform, obligations 
which he cannot delegate to others and some 
things he must avoid if he is to “get the job 
done.” It is with a few of the fundamental 
considerations in the art of management 
that I shall confine my remarks this morn- 
ing. 

We must keep in mind that the principal 
job of the manager is to solve problems and 
accomplish results. In order to do so, he 
must have the technical knowledge, the 
**know how” in this highly complex field of 
management in which he is engaged. Such 
knowledge is seldom a gifted possession. It 
is acquired only through training and ex- 
perience and the manager’s ability to apply 
known methods or technique or to devise 
better ones, in accomplishing the desired 
results. 

But technical knowledge alone is not suf- 
ficient. He must not only have the answer to 
his own problems but also have the answer 
to all of the problems that confuse his sub- 
ordinates. He is the highest court of appeal 
as to how to get the job done. If he is to avoid 
‘“‘master minding” all of the problems of the 
municipality and find time to perform his 
other important duties, he must have sub- 
ordinates who can and will develop the 
**know how” to solve most of these problems 
before they reach his desk. 

Many of the problems of management are 
nontechnical in nature, such as personnel 
problems, public relations, matters of public 
policy, etc. These deal with human relations 
and are not susceptible of technical deter- 
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mination alone. In making decisions of ad- 
ministration involving these human rela- 
tions, the manager must proceed with much 
caution as many important factors are in- 
volved. Cross-currents of public desires and 
opinions will be encountered which merit 
consideration. He must regard the possible 
unfavorable reaction of the public, of his 
governing body, and of his own organization 
to such decisions. This does not mean that 
the answer to such problems will be found 
only in political desires or expediency. Heav- 
en forbid! But the manager must give weight 
to the public acceptance of all important 
matters affecting human relations or he may 
incur a reaction from these groups which 
will nullify and defeat the very objectives 
which should be obtained. 

The solution of problems affecting human 
relations is found only after assembly of all 
of the facts and conditions which affect the 
problem and an understanding on the part 
of the manager of public reactions and how 
to analyze and apply this information to 
their proper solution. Any other approach is 
mere guess work. Administrative policies 
and problems involving human relations are 
not solved completely by the assembly and 
analysis of facts alone. There must be a satis- 
factory solution worked out thereafter, an 
answer arrived at. The knowledge of what 
facts are applicable, what human factors are 
involved, and the application of this infor- 
mation to the solution of problems which 
after being put in effect will receive public 
accord, is one of the fine arts of manage- 
ment. 

Another important element in getting the 
job done is the matter of timing. The man- 
ager lives in such close daily contact with the 
problems relating to municipal housekeep- 
ing and community needs that he is acutely 
aware of the many things that “ought to be 
done” and “‘how they should be done,” but 
he must also know “‘when they should be 
done.” It is because of this intimate contact 
with these problems that he must continu- 
ally be on guard lest he lose sight of the 
important requirement of correlating his 
perspective, his knowledge of the need, with 
the reality of actual accomplishment. The 
proper timing of when to propose a project 


or policy is an important consideration in its 
successful execution. Many worthwhile proj- 
ects and policies have met adverse criticism 
and ultimate abandonment because they 
were improperly timed. 

If the manager urges upon the governing 
body the initiation of an important project, 
or suggests action involving a major change 
in policy too far in advance of the commu- 
nity thinking, he invites opposition which 
may defeat or indefinitely postpone action. 
On the other hand, a “‘do nothing about it” 
policy may be as equally objectionable since 
it invites opposition from those who have 
advanced ideas on the subject and will seek 
some adequate means to secure its accom- 
plishment. 

Another pitfall which the manager must 
avoid is the advancement of some improve- 
ment project which is the “pride and joy” of 
some pressure group to the exclusion of some 
more important project which has been 
sadly neglected and about which there is no 
present public outcry. 

Timing, which is the determination of 
“‘when a thing is to be done” is very impor- 
tant in maintaining proper relations with 
the general public, the prompt handling of 
those numerous constructive suggestions and 
minor complaints which flow into the man- 
ager’s office every day, but which affect the 
welfare of but a single individual or at most 
a small group of individuals in the commu- 
nity. It is upon the prompt and satisfactory 
handling of such complaints and suggestions 
that the average citizen very largely judges 
the efficiency of his local government—his 
like or dislike for its administrative manage- 
ment. He is only vaguely aware of the form 
of government of his city, or its lines of au- 
thority or responsibility, but he is acutely 
aware of how promptly and satisfactorily his 
complaint about the hole in the street in 
front of his property was repaired, the dead 
tree on his parking strip removed, or that 
funny taste in the water corrected. ‘These are 
the criteria by which he judges the effective- 
ness of the local government, and prompt- 
ness is a prime consideration. I firmly believe 
that the perfecting of a competent and ef- 
ficient organization which will very prompt- 
ly and effectively administer to these minor 
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but very essential needs of individuals in the 
community, is one of the most important 
duties of the manager in perfecting the art of 
management. 

These relations of when is the proper time 
to initiate projects and policies and the order 
of preference, requires the manager to keep 
in intimate contact at all times with the pub- 
lic needs and desires as well as the financial 
and physical needs of the municipality. 
They are but another of the important duties 
in the manager’s broad responsibility for 
planning. 

Planning is so involved in all of the vari- 
ous functions of management that there 
would seem to be little need for further em- 
phasis of its importance. We read about it in 
the technical literature on management, it 
is discussed at these conferences, it occupies 
a part of our daily discussions with others, 
but do we apply it to the “‘grass roots’’ solu- 
tion of our everyday problems which are re- 
quired to “‘get the job done”? Planning need 
not be confined alone to the development of 
a long-range program of improvement, al- 
though such planning is of course important 
and necessary. Planning is of equal impor- 
tance in the execution of those things which 
the manager must get done today and to- 
morrow. 

The manager’s responsibility is not ended 
when he determines upon some objectives; 
it only ends when the objective is completed 
in a satisfactory manner. In between the 
initiation and the completion of the objec- 
tive there is the execution which involves a 
determination of ‘“‘what is to be done,” 
“who is to do it,’ and “when and how is it 
to be done.” This involves detailed planning 
and since the manager is responsible for the 
satisfactory execution of the project he must 
be responsible for this planning. 

It is evident that the manager will not 
have time to do all of the detailed planning 
necessary to carry out the various adminis- 
trative duties of management for which he is 
responsible, nor is it necessary that he do so. 
Much of the detailed planning must be left 
to subordinates, but it is his responsibility as 
manager to see that his subordinates, not 
only know how to plan, but, of greater im- 
portance, that they do so. Unless this is done, 
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the manager will find too much of his time 
devoted to meeting emergency situations 
which develop from the lack of proper fore- 
sight in planning. The members of his or- 
ganization responsible for the execution of 
important work projects should receive the 
proper training on how to plan through in- 
service training and group conferences de- 
voted to a discussion of planning methods. 

We as managers, like other professional 
people, are afflicted to a greater or lesser de- 
gree with what may properly be called ‘“‘ad- 
ministrative inertia”; it is the inability to 
absorb new ideas, new ways of doing things. 
During the past two decades municipal of- 
ficials have been faced with many emer- 
gencies which called for rapid changes in our 
administrative thinking and _ procedure. 
Many of these emergency procedures are 
now standard practice. Because we have ad- 
hered to following some of these administra- 
tive practices or policies for a long time we 
resist their change and are unwilling to give 
due consideration to any alternative proce- 
dure. 

We have become so expert, so well-versed, 
in our way of doing things that we are im- 
mune to the new developments in the art of 
management that are constantly taking 
place about us. We are sometimes rudely 
awakened from this stupor by some neophyte 
manager, some newcomer to the profession, 
who blandly disregards convention and 
precedent and finds the solution to the prob- 
lem by some new and hitherto untried meth- 
od. His unorthodox approach to the prob- 
lem may be very disturbing to our com- 
placency but a worthwhile advancement in 
the art of management. 

To avoid this going stale on the job, we 
must continually and critically review those 
administrative practices which have been in 
use for some time. We must test them in the 
light of new developments in the technique 
of administration. I doubt if there is a single 
administrative method, an office procedure 
or form, which has been in effect for several 
years in our respective organizations, that 
cannot be improved upon if we will criti- 
cally examine it. We must review current 
literature, attend conferences, interview 
others who have similar problems, and de- 
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velop a questioning attitude on all of our 
present ideas and traditions. Only by this 
continual challenge to our fixed ideas and 
by a reappraisal of our administrative prac- 
tices can we keep pace with this rapidly 
changing technique of municipal adminis- 
tration. 

A vital consideration in “getting the job 
done” is a proper appreciation and under- 
standing of the respective duties and respon- 
sibilities of the manager and his council. A 
lack of this appreciation on the part of man- 
agers of the importance of getting along with 
their councils and the duty of putting into 
effective operation the policies of the council 
has resulted in the termination of the serv- 
ices of several managers of my acquaint- 
ance who were otherwise competent admin- 
istrators and efficient managers. The man- 
ager must appreciate that he is an employee 
of the council, responsible to them for the 
satisfactory execution of the policies they 
initiate. He is employed to execute policies, 
not make them. He must recognize that the 
council has been chosen by the electorate to 
determine the policies and although he may 
have a part in the policy determinations be- 
cause of his intimate knowledge of the ad- 
ministrative details and experience which is 
required for its successful execution, the 
council alone is responsible for the policies 
and for their initiation. 

Once the policy has been decided upon 
the responsibility for its administration or 
execution to the satisfaction of the council is 
the responsibility of the manager. He should, 
upon request of the council, give them his 
recommendations on any policy question 
under consideration, but he must avoid com- 
ing in public conflict with controversial is- 
sues and should not publicly criticize any 
action the council has taken. He may be 
called upon to execute policies which the 
council has adopted in which he is not in 
agreement. Unless these compromise his 
duties as manager he should always make a 
sincere attempt to execute such policies to 
the entire satisfaction of his council. If he 
cannot do so, he should resign. He may even 
with propriety find it necessary or desirable 
at times to defend actions of the council in 
which he is in accord. 
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This intimate relationship which must ex- 
ist between the manager and the council can 
only be established and maintained on the 
basis of confidence—confidence on the part 
of the council that the manager is competent 
and will promptly and efficiently translate 
their legislative and policy actions into suc- 
cessful accomplishment to their satisfaction, 
and confidence on the part of the manager 
that the council is honest and sincere in its 
desire in initiating policies and actions best 
suited to the needs of the community and 
recognizes his administrative responsibility 
in the execution of their actions. Any other 
relationship between the manager and the 
council is unworkable. 

The manager must establish and main- 
tain proper relations with the public in ad- 
ministering the affairs of his office. This is an 
important consideration in the successful art 
of management. He should maintain an 
‘“‘open door” policy by meeting the public at 
proper times to give them accurate and com- 
plete information on all administrative acts 
for which he or his subordinates are respon- 
sible. 

In the proper execution of his administra- 
tive duties he will be fortunate if he does not 
come in conflict with some selfish interests 
which will invite criticism of his acts. He will 
be called upon to decide many matters in 
line with policies initiated by his council 
which may be in conflict with private inter- 
ests. He must do so fairly and impartially 
and without favor, giving a sound reason for 
his administrative decision but not attempt- 
ing to shield his responsibility by criticizing 
the acts of his council in their policy deter- 
mination. 

Some private interests may even use the 
press to discredit the policies initiated by the 
council and their satisfactory execution for 
which he, the manager, is directly respon- 
sible. He must remain immune to such criti- 
cism. In this respect I am reminded of what 
John Quincy Adams, while Secretary of 
State in 1821, once said: ““To answer news- 
paper accusations would be an endless task. 
The tongue of falsehood can never be si- 
lenced. I have not time to spare from public 
business to the vindication of myself.” 

The manager must therefore concern 
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himself with the satisfactory completion of 
objectives, of “getting the job done,” and 
not be diverted from this course by adverse 
criticism of the press or otherwise. He may 
be assured of vindication by the public of his 
actions if he pursues this course of action and 
his motives are honest and efficient. But over 
and beyond any public recognition of his 
acts is the satisfaction and knowledge that he 
has accomplished something for the good of 
the community in which he lives and serves 
which after all must constitute his real re- 
ward. 

The delegation of some authority and re- 
sponsibility to subordinates is necessary if 
the manager is to find time to perform his 
essential job of management. But he cannot 
delegate the over-all responsibility to sub- 
ordinates. He must retain the authority to 
decide all administrative policies. The extent 
to which he can delegate authority and dis- 
cretion in administrative matters without 
loss of managerial responsibility is largely a 
matter of good organization and the attitude 
of the manager himself towards it. If he in- 
sists upon being the source of all ideas and 
upon reviewing all administrative decisions 
before they are executed, he will burden 
himself with such a mass of detail as will cre- 
ate a “bottleneck” seriously retarding the 
city’s business. 

To avoid this dilemma he should develop 
administrative leadership which will encour- 
age initiative in his organization to generate 
new ideas, to find more efficient and satis- 
factory ways of performing their duties. He 
must determine the extent of the abilities 
and limitations of the important personnel 
in his organization and avoid surrounding 
himself with “‘yes men” who are too lazy- 
minded or timid to develop ideas of their 
own. On the other hand, those in responsible 
positions in his organization must recognize 
his responsibility and authority to produce 
results and must accept his administrative 
decisions as final. 

By encouraging in-service training, hold- 
ing staff conferences, and keeping the or- 


ganization acquainted with the over-all ob- 
jectives to be accomplished, he can develop a 
feeling of responsibility and pride on the 
part of all of the employees that their indi- 
vidual actions and accomplishments play an 
important part in the conduct of the city’s 
business. The degree to which we develop 
and inspire incentive and develop team ac- 
tion on the part of our subordinates will de- 
termine in a large measure the responsibility 
and authority which may be properly dele- 
gated to them. Some one has fittingly said, 
**Do your utmost to determine what should 
be done, then when you find out, train ev- 
erybody in your organization to do it for 
you.” 

What I have mentioned heretofore are 
but a few of the many component parts of 
management. They, together with many 
others, must be assembled to form a com- 
posite plan of action, the ultimate goal of 
getting the job done. Unfortunately there is 
no “packaged plan” of management which 
can be universally adopted to all sizes of 
cities or even to all functions of government 
in any particular city. Each master program 
must be developed and adapted by the man- 
ager to the organization at hand and woven 
into that organization with as little disturb- 
ance as possible and in a manner which will 
achieve results. 

There is a wealth of material and prece- 
dent to guide us in applying the art of public 
management in the 40 years of the existence 
of the council-manager form of government 
and the more than 15 thousand years of the 
managers’ experience under this form. It is 
therefore our duty as managers in our re- 
spective communities, not only to apply the 
best of this known art of management, but to 
devise better and more efficient methods of 
doing things, and thus to continually im- 
prove the art. Our success in achieving this 
goal and in translating community desires 
into actual accomplishments will help assure 
the continued growth of the council-man- 
ager plan of local government. 
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Listening In at the Managers’ Conference 
By DON K. PRICE* 


Associate Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 
In this letter one of the three persons who toured the United States in 1937 and 1938 
to write a book on city manager government comments on the 
conference to his two co-authors. 


December 15, 1949 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold A. Stone 
Arlington, Virginia 


Dear Kathryn and Harold: 


The book we put out ten years ago is al- 
ready out of date. Somebody ought to do a 
new one. 

When we went around the country we 
were pretty much impressed with the fact 
that the city manager was a new kind of 
specimen in American local government— 
something very much different from either a 
mayor or a city clerk, or even a city en- 
gineer. I have just come back from the city 
managers’ meeting at Palm Beach and I am 
inclined to think that the city manager busi- 
ness is nearly as different today from the pro- 
fession as we observed it as that profession 
was from old-fashioned municipal politics. 

This has happened even while a lot of the 
same people are still city managers. Several 
of those we used as guinea pigs were around 
at Palm Beach. They seemed to be none the 
worse off for having been under our micro- 
scope. Our 1937 visit was probably tough- 
est, as you will remember, on Bob Flack, 
whose council was about to come up for re- 
election (and to get beaten) in San Diego at 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Price, who has been on the 
staff of the United States Bureau of the Budget and 
of the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (Hoover Commission), 
collaborated with Mr. and Mrs. Stone in the study 
of council-manager government conducted by the 
Committee on Public Administration of the Social 
Service Research Council. Results of the study are 
available in the book entitled City Manager Govern- 


ment in the United States (Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1940. 279pp. $2.50). 


the time, and here he was elected president 
of ICMA for 1950! You would have felt at 
home, too, seeing L. J. Houston, the new 
ICMA vice-president after 30 years at 
Fredericksburg; Charles Carran, who is still 
at East Cleveland; W. H. Johnson, back at 
Mamaroneck; Guiton Morgan, who is man- 
aging Austin again since the war; and A. A. 
Rhomberg, who was just getting started 
when we went to Dubuque and is going 
strong. 

Remember how we were all so surprised, 
after soaking up the official theory from the 
textbooks and the ICMA meeting at New 
Orleans, to find out that—in practice—the 
best city managers were far more than auto- 
matic machines for carrying out other 
people’s ideas? On this business of the rela- 
tion of a manager to policy, their theory has 
caught up with their practice by now. 

The whole first afternoon of the meeting 
went to a discussion of the various problems 
that the city manager runs into as an admin- 
istrator and community leader. John Ames 
started things off in his presidential address 
by talking about ““The Art of Management” 
and emphasizing the problems of the man- 
ager’s public relations. In the discussion that 
followed there was none of the attitude that 
a city ought to know that good management 
was good for it, that it was a little immoral if 
it didn’t, but that nothing could be done 
about it. This is a change, and I think for the 
better. 

Bob Flack and Perry Cookingham, in 
commenting on John Ames’ talk, made the 
points that a city manager needs political 
understanding and the arts of civic leader- 
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ship. The whole discussion showed that the 
city managers were not a bit confused about 
the difference between such leadership and 
political activity. The more they have 
learned about community leadership, the 
more they seem to have discovered that they 
are all the stronger as civic leaders for stay- 
ing out of campaigns for elective positions. 

The general discussion the first morning 
of the city manager’s relations with the pub- 
lic was followed in the afternoon by special 
sessions on public relations and on public 
reporting. These sessions talked about the 
techniques of finding out what the people 
want, of keeping the public informed, and of 
training employees in public relations. They 
even considered how to inform the residents 
of nearby areas of the advantages of annexa- 
tion. 

In short, I think city managers have got- 
ten past the stage of believing that people 
ought to appreciate them, and feeling hurt 
if they don’t. Instead they seem to be asking 
themselves questions about the techniques of 
relationships with people, in much the same 
spirit as they would ask questions about the 
techniques of street paving or accounting. 
This new attitude applies, too, to the way 
they deal with their superior, the council, 
and their subordinates, the employees. 

I remember how we once tried to set up 
charts that would show how the line ought 
to be drawn between the council’s job and 
the city manager’s, and I remember, too, 
how we concluded that there was no such 
thing as a clearcut barrier between policy 
and administration or between the council’s 
job and the manager’s. Strangely enough, 
the more the managers learn that there is no 
clearcut distinction, the more they seem to 
learn about the practical techniques of mak- 
ing the distinction a real and a workable one. 
This is partly, I believe, because the typical 
city manager is much more sure of his posi- 
tion today, and so he is more inclined to ad- 
mit that his own ideas may not always be 
right; and it may be partly because he has 
learned a lot about the ways to get the mayor 
and a majority of the council to keep indi- 
vidual councilmen from doing things that 
ought to be left to the manager. 
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Maybe the most important thing about 
the city manager is that he can adjust him- 
self to new conditions. John Ames talked 
about the way in which the emergency prob- 
lems and procedures of prewar days had be- 
come accepted as routine today, and how 
the managers had learned to live with them. 
I don’t believe that the city managers, as in- 
dividuals, are better at doing so than mayors 
or commissioners, but maybe the very nature 
of their jobs makes them better. While they 
are chief executives, they are not so likely as 
other chief executives to make a lot of rash 
promises in campaign speeches that later 
prove hard to live down. At the same time, 
being responsible to the council, they have 
to respond to the changes in the times. 

Maybe this point is illustrated best of all 
by the attitude toward municipal employees 
and their organizations. At the New Orleans 
meeting in 1937, or even at the Hollywood 
Beach meeting in 1941, it was obvious that 
the city managers, who wanted to run their 
governments like private business in some 
ways, wanted to stand pat on the theory of 
sovereignty when it came to dealing with 
employee unions. On this subject they used 
to sound more like constitutional lawyers 
than managers. 

I don’t think you would have believed 
your ears if you had heard the round table 
on employee relations come to the conclusion 
that a city ought to deal with unions of its em- 
ployees much as a private corporation would. 
Or hear a city manager in the audience— 
without arousing any protest at all—say that 
employee organizations are not only things 
to be tolerated but are actually good for 
management, especially since union leader- 
ship is becoming more responsible. As the 
city managers have become (or remain) 
pretty much disillusioned with any elaborate 
techniques of formalized civil service, maybe 
they have come to believe that it is not too 
bad to deal with reasonable labor leaders. 

On the other hand, the old problem of the 
political activity of city employees has taken 
a new line. The problem used to be to keep 
the firemen or policemen or paving gangs 
from electioneering for one party or another, 
or for one councilman or another. But at 
Palm Beach, the managers talked mostly 
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about the difficulties caused by the special- 
ized organizations of city officials and em- 
ployees—ranging from public health doc- 
tors to firemen’s unions—which have learned 
to go over the heads of the city manager or 
council to get the state legislature to pass 
laws in their favor. As a defense against this 
kind of tactics nobody seemed to put much 
faith in any theory of home rule. Instead 
they considered how, working through state 
leagues of municipalities, the general point 
of view of the cities could be defended at the 
state capitol. 

From all this you might think that the 
city managers did not talk about local man- 
agement at all. This is far from true. There 
were general sessions on such general prob- 
lems of management as work programs and 
budget making, and on increasing efficiency 
and cutting costs. And the second day of the 
meeting the managers divided up into popu- 
lation groups and talked about those admin- 
istrative problems that are peculiar to cities 
of certain sizes. 

But even when they were talking about 
purely administrative problems they sounded 
different from the managers of the 1920’s or 
1930’s. Maybe the keynote was struck by a 
manager the first morning, who remarked 
rather casually, as if it were something that 
everyone took for granted, that “manage- 
ment is the development of people.” 

In this business of developing people and 
dealing with them, it seems to me the man- 
agers are discovering a whole new field of 
human relations—especially the ways in 
which various kinds of social scientists may 
help administrators on their jobs. There was 
a lot of interest in employee-attitude tests. 
A rnan from Missouri had apparently lost 
most of the traditional skepticism of his 
state, as he told how useful it was to get pro- 
fessional assistance in making systematic sur- 
veys of employee attitudes to their work. 
And I was really startled when another city 
manager coolly remarked, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world, that he had 
had candidates for the position of police chief 
given a Rorschach test. (Naturally they all 
failed.) 

This inclination to look for scientific as- 
sistance, and for new techniques of doing the 
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job better, seems to come up in all kinds of 
municipal programs. Ten years ago there 
was a lot of argument about the city’s proper 
role in such matters as off-street parking and 
municipal housing. Now the managers are 
not arguing the philosophy of public versus 
private housing, but talking about the kinds 
of economic and social surveys that are 
needed so that the city can do its job with 
respect to either. One session spent a lot of 
time talking about the use of census figures 
and other federal government statistics, and 
the preparation of long-range studies on eco- 
nomics and population trends, as an essen- 
tial part of any municipal program. And it 
was even more surprising when a group talk- 
ing about “increasing efficiency and cutting 
costs’’ seemed to think that an efficient city 
manager ought to know a lot about eco- 
nomic cycles and national fiscal] policy be- 
fore making up his mind on public works 
and borrowing programs, and ought to keep 
up with the cost-of-living index in preparing 
schedules of municipal salaries. 

George Bean summed the business up by 
remarking that the art of administration is 
how to handle people who have a lot better 
techniques than you have. Maybe the most 
encouraging thing about the whole confer- 
ence was the way in which the city managers 
seemed to be learning how to make use of 
expert help. Part of this, of course, is the 
problem of dealing with specialized local 
advisory boards, like the planning commis- 
sion, or of supervising subordinates who are 
professional experts. One group of man- 
agers, for example, was talking about the 
difficulty of reviewing the budgets of public 
health departments and school systems in 
somewhat the same tones of half-frustrated 
sophistication that you hear from the civilian 
federal officials who review the budgets of 
the Army and the Navy. They are properly 
impressed with the competence of profes- 
sional people but they seem to know, too, 
that as managers they have to bridge the gap 
between scientific techniques and political 
leadership. And, as someone once remarked, 
anyone who tries to be a bridge gets run 
over from both sides. 

One of the conference sessions discussed 
the problem of ‘making use of advisory 
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aids.” A few years ago this group might have 
thought it necessary to tell those present how 
to make use of ICMA services. This group 
took it pretty much for granted that all the 
managers would use the ICMA. They were 
interested in ways in which cities could also 
make use of the state universities for research 
assistance. They were interested, too, in 
ways in which they could use private con- 
sulting firms, but at the same time take an 
active part in the conduct of any survey in 
order to be able to put it into effect more 
readily 

When the city managers began moving 
around from town to town, they really 
started something. The old-fashioned ward 
politician or local administrator did not 
think much of the outside expert, and 
thought even less of state or federal officials. 
The first city managers were outside ex- 
perts, but they did not think much of state or 
federal officials either. But at the Palm Beach 
meeting quite a few of the newer managers 
had been in the federal or state service and 
nearly all of them were much more aware of 
the way that municipal government, and 
state and federal governmental agencies, are 
all tied in together. This came up if they 
talked about the collection of statistics, or 
public works policy, or the disposal of war 
housing, or the building of highways through 
cities, or the development of pension plans. 
And as some sort of an omen for the future 
the meeting was attended by the city man- 
ager of Oak Ridge. 

I suppose it was the automobile that 
really ruined the idea of keeping city man- 
agement to a neat business of housekeeping 
for a community that stays put year after 
year. What are we going to do now about 
the new suburbs—let them incorporate sepa- 
rately, annex them, or what? The city man- 
agers—some of whom, of course, manage 


suburbs themselves—talked a lot about this. 
But they have helped start something that 
may go further to solve the problem than 
anything that cities can do, and that may 
also do something about the toughest prob- 
lem of local government—the reform of the 
counties. Eight county managers attended 
the Palm Beach meeting and held an un- 
scheduled session, which may do for the 
county managers what the 1914 meeting in 
Dayton did for the eight city managers who 
attended it, and for their successors. 

I hope this never leads to a separation be- 
tween the county managers and the city 
managers, but I hope that it does lead to a 
complete revolution in local government in 
the United States. For counties are discover- 
ing how to give urban services to urban 
neighborhoods and to charge them accord- 
ingly, so that rural areas can keep their low 
tax rates. Los Angeles County, with the aid 
of machine bookkeeping, operates 3,000 of 
these special service districts. By finding out 
how to give each area a tax rate suited to its 
needs, without giving it status as a separate 
unit of government, the counties may have 
learned the way to stop the splintering of 
community organization that has done so 
much to weaken local responsibility in this 
country. 

Then at the end of the meeting came 
three honorary members of the ICMA— 
Buttenheim and Merriam and Brownlow, 
all over 70—who all had their sights set on 
the future in a way that startled some of the 
youngest managers. 

This profession of management seems to 
have a way of drawing on a lot of different 
sources to keep itself lively. I think I’d better 
be on hand at the meeting next year to see 
what’s up. You’d better come along. 


Yours ever, 


[s] Don 
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Municipal Public Relations 


Newsletters, Exhibits, Leaflets 


Burlington, North Carolina, has started a 
city government newsletter for citizens en- 
titled Your Municipal Reporter. The first issue 
contains eight pages of information on the 
organization of the city government, a direc- 
tory of city officials, statistical data about the 
city, and charts and tables showing munici- 
pal revenues and expenditures. The news- 
letter is mailed to citizens for one cent 
postage. 

Colorful displays at the city hall showing 
the work of all city departments featured the 
“Know Your City Government Week” held 
at El Cerrito, California, in November. The 
many visitors included hundreds of school 
children as well as many groups of city of- 
ficials and industrial representatives from 
the East Bay area. The local chamber of 
commerce helped by preparing and distrib- 
uting posters which called attention to the 
city’s open house program. An important 
event was the dedication of a police station. 

East Detroit, Manistee, and Muskegon, 
Michigan, have issued special leaflets to en- 
close with tax bills. Muskegon’s four-page 
“1950 income and expense information” 
folder contains pie charts showing income 
and expenditures. A chart on the back page 
shows where the property tax comes from. 


Over 100 Annual Reports 


During recent weeks 10 more cities have 
issued annual municipal reports, making a 
total of 102 cities that published reports 
since January 1, 1949. These cities are 
Alameda, Compton, El Cerrito, Lodi, and 
Richmond, California; Farmington, Con- 
necticut; Bath, Maine; Elmira, New York; 
Oglesby, Hlinois; and Sumter, South Caro- 
lina. All of these reports are 6X9 inches in 
size and are printed. Nearly all of the 5,000 
copies of the Alameda report were mailed to 
citizens. The cost of this 32-page report was 
$712. 

The Lodi report consists of a unique folder 
which contains six colored inserts, each in- 
sert dealing with one or more municipal ac- 


tivities. The 48-page profusely illustrated re- 
port of Richmond is printed in three colors 
—black, green, and yellow. An attractive 
cover shows the location of the city in the 
San Francisco Bay region and the back cover 
shows a picture of a proposed city park. 
Annual departmental reports received re- 
cently include reports of the police depart- 
ments of Kalamazoo, Michigan; Elizabeth, 
New Jersey; and Seattle, Washington; the 
fire department of Sacramento, California; 
the city engineer’s department of Lewiston, 
Idaho; the planning commission of Pasa- 
dena, California; and the department of 
building and safety of Los Angeles. 


Problems Explained 

Richmond, Virginia, recently sent a letter 
to all customers of the municipal gas works 
to inform them on what the city is doing to 
increase gas production. Signed by the di- 
rector of utilities, the letter pointed out that 
the shortage experienced in the past winter 
was country wide, that the daily output sur- 
passed a previous estimate for the year 1956, 
and that the council had appropriated 
$270,000 for the purpose of increasing pro- 
duction at the gas plant and improving the 
quality of the gas manufactured. Customers 
also were advised that work had been started 
on a second program to spend $340,000 to 
make additional improvements in the winter 
of 1949-50. This frank letter, according to 
City Manager Sherwood L. Reeder, created 
much good will for the city government. 

When Gainesville, Florida, where J. B. 
Mobley, Jr., is city manager, recently 
opened its new water treatment plant for 
inspection by the general public, each visi- 
tor received a 15-page booklet, entitled 
A Step Forward, which contains a brief history 
of the water supply problems of the city, out- 
lines the advantages of water treatment, 
contains a two-page chart showing the flow 
of the water from the source of supply to the 
consumer, explains how the treatment plan 
purifies and softens water, and gives infor- 
mation on the cost of water. 
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City Managers Hold 35th 
Annual Meeting 


WO hundred and fifty city and county 

managers met in Palm Beach, Florida, 
early in December for the 35th annual con- 
ference of the International City Managers’ 
Association, as compared with 199 man- 
agers who attended the 1948 conference at 
Mackinac Island. Wives and guests brought 
the total registration to 545. Michigan was 
first with 33 managers in attendance. 

Nearly 100 managers who were attending 
their first ICMA conference held a brief ses- 
sion on the first day of the conference to 
meet the members of the executive board 
and staff of the Association and to be in- 
formed on Association activities. At the for- 
mal opening of the conference, President 
John H. Ames, city manager of Ames, Iowa, 
delivered his presidential address on “The 
Art of Management,” followed immedi- 
ately by a question-and-answer panel on the 
same topic. Some of the problems discussed 
at this session were developed more fully 
later in the day when the managers came 
together in four concurrent sessions: public 
relations, employee relations, council rela- 
tions, and public reporting. 

The morning of the second day was de- 
voted to five discussion groups based on the 
population of cities. Other conference ses- 
sions consisted of panel discussions on work 
programs and budget making, financing 
capital improvements, increasing efficiency 
and cutting costs, fringe areas and annexa- 
tion, housing and redevelopment, parking 
and traffic, and making use of advisory aids. 

At the annual banquet the city managers 
heard short addresses by Louis Brownlow, 
Harold S. Buttenheim, Yulin Hsi, and 
Charles E. Merriam (some of these addresses 
will appear in PuBLic MANAGEMENT for Feb- 
ruary). Introduced at the annual banquet 
were the new officers who were elected at the 
annual business meeting: Robert W. Flack, 
Durham, North Carolina, as president, and 
five vice presidents: Clarence H. Elliott, 


Jackson, Michigan; L. J. Houston, Freder- 


icksburg, Virginia; G. H. Palmes, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado; J. A. Raffield, Sumter, South 
Carolina; and Carleton F. Sharpe, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Five managers who completed 25 years of 
manager service during the year were 
awarded 25-year service certificates. Re- 
ceiving their awards in person were R. E. 
Lacroix, Outremont, Quebec; Ross Taylor, 
Enid, Oklahoma; and W. K. Willman, Port 
Huron, Michigan. The other two managers 
receiving awards were George D. Fairtrace, 
Tyler, Texas, and F. R. Buechner who com- 
pleted his service as manager at Flint, Michi- 
gan, during the year. 

To remind managers of the management 
ideas and practices discussed at various con- 
ference sessions, the Association late in De- 
cember mailed to all city and county man- 
agers a 15-page summary of the 18 confer- 
ence sessions together with a folder showing 
pictures taken at the conference and charts 
and exhibits about Association activities. 


Five Cities Sponsor Group 
In-Service Training 
ROUP in-service training projects in 
the technique of municipal adminis- 
tration, municipal police administration, 
and municipal finance administration are 
under way in five cities: Madison, Wiscon- 
sin; Dayton, Ohio; Dover, New Hampshire; 
Kansas City, Missouri; and Wichita, Kan- 
sas. Text and instructional materials are 
being furnished by the Institute for Training 
in Municipal Administration conducted by 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. All courses are conducted by the con- 
ference method of instruction which empha- 
sizes discussion and exchange of ideas based 
on working experience. 

In Madison 19 department and division 
heads are enrolled in the course on the tech- 
nique of municipal administration, with in- 
struction being provided by faculty mem- 
bers of the political science department at 
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the University of Wisconsin and by staff 
from the local vocational and adult educa- 
tion school. The personnel director of the 
city made arrangements for the course, and 
the city is providing the textbooks. 

The techniques of municipal administra- 
tion and municipal police administration 
are being studied by groups of intermediate 
supervisors in Dayton. Thirty are taking the 
“technique” course and 25 are enrolled in 
police administration. The group leader for 
both courses is Joseph Myers, editorial] 
writer for the Dayton Journal Herald. 

Seven are enrolled at Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, for the course in municipal finance ad- 
ministration, including the group leader, 
Charles R. Chevalier, Jr., director of public 
works at Durham. Other enrollees include a 
faculty member at the University of New 
Hampshire, three employees of the city of 
Dover, and two Maine city managers, 
Ernest C. Marriner at Wells and Robert 
Weiss at South Berwick. 

Fifteen employees of the Kansas City de- 
partment of finance are enrolled in munici- 
pal finance administration. Training leaders 
are Rollin F. Agard, director of finance, and 
Samuel M. Roberts, director of research and 
budget. 

In Wichita a course in the technique of 
municipal administration has been started 
for certain new city employees. The group 
leader is Dr. Hugo Wall, chairman of the 
city planning commission and faculty mem- 
ber at the University of Wichita. A course in 
municipal police administration will be 
started next month. 


Cities Apply for Aid on 
Slum Clearance 


ITIES interested in taking advantage of 
available federal aid for slum clearance 

and redevelopment may now secure from 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency the 
forms and procedural instructions needed for 
making applications. The first step is to file 
an application for an “‘earmarking” of capi- 
tal grant funds. This procedure does not con- 
stitute a contract but approval of an applica- 
tion for earmarking means that the local 
agency can also apply for an advance of 


funds for use in planning the details of proj- 
ects to be assisted by the capital grants. The 
request for planning advances can be made 
at the same time that applications for ear- 
marking are submitted. 

City officials and officials of local redevel- 
opment agencies and housing authorities 
and officers of other local bodies in more 
than 500 communities recently received 
from the HHFA instructions and explana- 
tory material relating to the allocation of the 
first $200,000,000 of the $500,000,000 capi- 
tal grant contract authorizations. The 
HHFA already has received reports that 175 
cities in 40 states intend to participate in the 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
program. Almost a third of them are in the 
small city class of 25,000 to 40,000. 


Municipal Personnel Trends Re- 
viewed at Civil Service Meeting 


ORE than 600 public personnel of- 
ficials attended the 1949 annual con- 
ference of the Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, held in San 
Francisco in October. Briefly, the trend of 
the discussions on personnel problems indi- 
cated that: 

1. Cities using cost-of-living pay adjust- 
ment plans find that the time-lag between 
the consumers’ price index figures and salary 
adjustments based on them sometimes makes 
increases unrealistic, while some agencies 
which do not use this type of pay plan have 
to make too many salary surveys. In cities 
where pay rates are geared directly to 
changes in the cost-of-living index it is likely 
that employees will strive to offset decreases 
in the living cost bonus by pressing for base 
rate increases. 

2. Public personnel agencies should pro- 
vide a positive personnel program—go out 


-and recruit people to take exams, conduct 


exit interviews to determine causes for turn- 
over, see that disciplinary action is appro- 
priate, and advise the city manager or other 
administrative officer on personnel matters. 
Several city managers appearing on the con- 
ference program urged that final authority 
for discipline and discharge be left in the 
hands of the city manager. 
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3. General unemployment in an area de- 
creases turnover rates and drives applicants 
to the public service. When this happens 
there is a demand for such arbitrary restric- 
tions as residence requirements and prohibi- 
tions on the employment of married women. 
To meet the pressure of surplus labor it was 
suggested that recruiting standards be 
raised. Special examining devices should be 
used more extensively, and a special effort 
should be made to reach qualified people by 
aggressive recruiting and providing con- 
tinuous examinations. 

4, In the field of position classification 
there is a definite shift toward classifying 
higher jobs on the basis of demonstrated 
qualifications of the incumbent instead of 
entirely by consideration of duties and re- 
sponsibilities. More attention is given to the 
prestige factor of titles: for example, “sanita- 
tion man” rather than “‘garbage collector.” 
Some thought that the words “‘junior’”’ and 
‘unskilled’? should not be used in job titles. 
Classification plans should be kept up to 
date by periodical spot checks and by re- 
quiring supervisors to notify the personnel 
office of any changes of duties, location, or 
supervisors. 

5. Department heads should be trained in 
how to discipline and how to fire subordi- 
nates, when necessary, so that they (depart- 
ment heads) will not be placed on trial at 
dismissal hearings. 

6. A fair municipal policy for veterans’ 
preference would be to limit the period in 
which preference could be claimed. The city 
should require that candidates must be on 
the eligible list before receiving such credits. 

7. Every city should consider issuing an 
employee handbook to secure more adher- 
ence to over-all personnel policies on the 
part of officials and to provide comprehen- 
sive information for employees. The hand- 
book should not be too elaborate; illustra- 
tions are desirable, but cartoons may have 
limited effectiveness. The handbook should 
be easy to read and understand, and for this 
reason simplified interpretation may in some 
cases by backed up by quotations from basic 
laws and regulations. 

8. There was no general agreement on the 
subject of political activity by employees, but 
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it was pointed out that federal employees by 
law must confine their activities to individ- 
ual announcement of party affiliations, vol- 
untary contributions, and exercise of fran- 
chise. 

9. The right of government employees to 
organize collectively is generally accepted, 
but the big question is the role of unions 
thereafter. 

George T. Jackson, director of organiza- 
tion and classification of the Civil Service 
Commission of Canada was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Assembly. 


City Officials Develop National 
Municipal Policy 


HE annual conference of the American 

Municipal Association, held in Cleve- 
land late in November, was attended by 
more than 400 mayors and other municipal 
leaders, with representatives from Canada, 
China, Cuba, Mexico, Germany, and the 
Netherlands. Thirty-five of the 42 state 
leagues of municipalities were represented 
by their executive officers or other delegates. 
Emphasis was placed on broadening and 
strengthening the National Municipal Pol- 
icy which was adopted at the 1948 confer- 
ence. 

Major sessions were held on financing 
municipal streets and highways; relations 
between governments; housing, slum clear- 
ance, and urban redevelopment; municipal 
use of property tax revenues; and employ- 
ment, unemployment and economic stabil- 
ity in cities. 

The conference adopted resolutions urg- 
ing the federal government to: (1) increase 
appropriations from present excise taxes for 
highway construction and make a greater 
proportion of such funds available to cities, 
(2) extend the Social Security Act to include 
local government employees, (3) eliminate 
the federal excise tax on admissions and call 
upon the states to give cities authority to 
adopt this tax, (4) make clear to cities what 
is expected of them in relation to civil de- 
fense, (5) authorize the assessment and col- 
lection of local property taxes on federal 
property or require the payment of annual 
sums in lieu of full taxes, and (6) provide 
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federal aid for public service training pro- 
grams, especially police training programs. 
The appointment of a committee was au- 
thorized to study the effect of federal grants- 
in-aid upon cities. 

With regard to state-local relations, the 
conference (1) approved the extension of 
municipal home rule so that cities may adopt 
and amend their own charters, (2) called for 
a fair and adequate representation of cities 
in their state legislatures, (3) urged changes 
in state laws to simplify annexation and to 
enable the local units to consolidate, (4) ap- 
proved legislation which would permit vol- 
untary cooperation among cities, (5) ap- 
proved an extension of state collection and 
local sharing of taxes, (6) requested state 
governments to refrain from going over the 
heads of cities to establish hours of work, 
salary scales, and working conditions for 
groups of employees, and (7) asked states not 
to impose service burdens on cities without 
providing the necessary revenues. 

In connection with the resolution calling 
for greater federal aid for street and high- 
way construction, the Association reaffirmed 
its 1948 statement calling for bigger munici- 
pal shares of state highway user taxes, to 
help reduce “gross inequities and discrimi- 
nation against municipalities,” and permit 
cure of “critical deficiencies in the urban 
street systems.” A final resolution author- 
ized the Association to initiate a program by 
which cities can help each other combat 
syndicated crime—racketeering organized 
on a regional or national scale—that cities 
find it difficult to cope with individually. 

Mayor Quigg Newton of Denver was 
elected president to succeed Mayor deLes- 
seps S. Morrison of New Orleans, and May- 
or William F. Devin of Seattle was elected 
vice president to succeed John H. Huss, di- 
rector of the Michigan Municipal League. 


Pay Increase Offsets Cut Based 
on Price Index 


N 1950 the Milwaukee cost-of-living sal- 
ary increment plan will have its first 
downward adjustment ($10.26 per month) 
since the plan was installed in 1943. This re- 
duction is being offset, however, by addition 


of a flat $10 per month to the base salary of 
each city employee. During 1949 the city 
paid a uniform cost-of-living increment to 
all employees of $100.58 per month in addi- 
tion to base salaries for various classes of 
positions. The $100.58 increment was fig- 
ured on the basis of the Milwaukee con- 
sumers’ price index for August 15, 1948 of 
174.5. The consumers’ price index for Au- 
gust 15, 1949 dropped to 166.9 which re- 
duced the cost-of-living increment to $90.32 
per month for 1950. 

According to city officials the flat $10 ad- 
dition to base salaries is being made because: 
(1) rent controls have been lifted in the state 
of Wisconsin, (2) the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has announced that it will 
review the consumers’ price index during 
1950 to bring it in line with postwar condi- 
tions, and (3) Milwaukee business establish- 
ments are not reducing wages for their em- 
ployees. The same action with regard to sal- 
aries has been taken by the Milwaukee 
School Board and the Milwaukee Vocation- 
al School Board in setting 1950 salaries both 
for teachers and noncertificated employees. 

The Milwaukee cost-of-living pay adjust- 
ment plan is pegged to a base salary of $135 
per month, corresponding to the index base 
of 100, which is assumed to be a subsistence 
wage during the base period of the index, 
1935-39. The same adjustment is then made 
for all employees regardless of the base sal- 
aries they receive. 


Yardstick for Judging 
Council Candidates 


OON after Des Moines, Iowa, adopted 
the council-manager plan last year the 
League of Women Voters in that city con- 
cerned itself with ways and means of devel- 
oping public interest in the election of a good 
city council. The result was the publication 
of a six-page folder entitled Need a Yardstick 
for Judging Council Candidates? The first two 
pages contain a list of 10 questions which the 
league suggests citizens should use as a yard- 
stick in judging candidates. The questions 
are: 


1. Has the candidate been active in civic 
affairs? 
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2. Has the candidate ever held public office? 
Does his record justify his election now? 

3. Is the candidate identified with any special 
interest group? If so, will it interfere with his serv- 
ing the best interests of all of us? 

4. Does the candidate know where the coun- 
cil’s job ends and the manager’s begins? Will he 
limit himself to policy making? 

5. What organizations, if any, are sponsoring 
the candidate? Do these organizations represent 
Des Moines as a whole? 

6. Does the candidate pledge not to put pres- 
sure on the city manager in hiring city employees? 

7. Does the candidate pledge himself to hire a 
city manager who has: (a) training in public ad- 
ministration? (b) experience in cities large 
enough to have problems like Des Moines? (c) no 
political connections in Des Moines? 

8. Has the candidate made campaign promises 
which the council cannot immediately fulfill— 
such as lowering of bus fares? 

9. Do you agree with the candidate on what 
are Des Moines’ most pressing problems, and on 
the action he proposes? 

10. Is there any reason to think the candidate 
might seek office to discredit the city manager 
plan? 


NATIONAL TRENDS 
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The last page of the folder gives election 
facts, including the election date for the first 
council (March 27, 1950), how candidates 
file for office, and how citizens may register 
in order to vote. A portion of the folder can 
be detached and used as a business reply 
card by citizens who wish to send in their 
name and address. Citizens are admonished 
as follows: 


No form of government is better than the men 
who run it. 

You want the best men possible elected to your 
first city council under the new city manager 
plan. 

The League of Women Voters believes that by 
asking yourself these questions about each candi- 
date you can pick the best five councilmen for 
Des Moines. 

To help you further, the League plans to in- 
vite all the candidates to a series of meetings this 
winter so that YOU can see them and ask them 
the questions you want answered. 

If you would like to be notified when and 
where such meetings are to be held, please fill in 
your name and address and mail this postcard. 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 








Same 





lem i i Se oe fee Ste 
Consumers’ Prices!.......... 1935-39 =100 168.6 Nov. 168.5 RiZ2 166.9 174.5 
Municipal Bonds?........... % yield 2.09 12-15 2.11 227 2.20 2.48 
Motor Vehicle Deaths?....... Number 3,020 Nov. 3,140 2,960 2,100 3,240 
Municipal Construction‘... . . In millions $151 Oct. $143 $119 $65 $175 
Building Material Prices®..... 1926=100 189.2 Oct. 189.4 203.3 192.5 203.9 
Construction Activity®....... In millions $1,744 Nov. $1,856 $1,559 $959 $1,804 
State-Local............... * $328 Bi $370 $259 $120 $303 
NI yisro(uis ered se Sew v vies - $138 - $162 $124 $54 $157 
WENO) eS pisatagoxnwis ene aes is $1,278 si $1,324 $1,176 $785 


$1,355 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district: 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 

* Public Construction. Office of Economic Research, General Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Includes contracts awarded; data are from the F. W. Dodge Corporation for the 37 Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, and from the Engineering News-Record, Daily Pacific Builder, and other news sources for 


the 11 Western states. 


5 Public Construction. Index covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint ma- 
terials, plumbing and heating, structural steel, and other building materials; data are from the Department 


of Labor. 


8 Public Construction. Data are from the Departments of Commerce and Labor. First line gives total figures. 
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What American Cities Are Doing” 


Adopt Uniform Traffic Ticket 


ORTY-TWO Michigan cities now have 
adopted the unified code of traffic law en- 
forcement drawn up by law enforcement and 
safety officials of that state in 1944. Drafted in an 
effort to reduce traffic accidents, the unified code 
makes it possible for police departments and 
courts to deal with motorists uniformly through- 
out the state. The code relies on uniform traffic 
tickets and court procedures. The ticket lists 18 
common illegal maneuvers causing accidents and 
six Common conditions under which violations 
occur. The degree of the offense is rated by a 
“hazard rating scale.’’ By totaling the points 
listed on the ticket a judge can quickly reach a 
decision as to the degree of the offense. The judge 
also has a complete record of previous offenses of 
an individual through a system of ticket exchange 
between participating cities. Michigan officials 
state that the removal of inconsistency in traffic 
fines has caused the violator to have a higher re- 
spect for police and court officials. The ticket has 
sufficient information so that police officers sel- 
dom are required to appear in court. 


To Eliminate Blighted Areas 


Norfolk, Virginia, has started a comprehen- 
sive program for an all-out attack on eight of the 
city’s slum and blighted areas. The plan is based 
on a comprehensive study made during the past 
year by the local redevelopment and housing au- 
thority and it is tied in closely with plans for 
urban streets, tunnels, bridges, railroad track re- 
organization, and space for industry, commerce, 
recreation, and schools. The city plans to use fed- 
eral assistance in carrying out both the public 
housing and redevelopment plans. ...In De- 
troit condemnation proceedings for a 100-acre 
pilot redevelopment project are being completed, 
and in Chicago petitions were filed recently for 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators,Governmental 
Research Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 


acquiring the first parcels of property to be con- 
demned for the first redevelopment project. The 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission has started 
a survey of more than 200 blocks in the central 
west side area to determine a sight for a second 
redevelopment project. In Philadelphia the re- 
development authority recently signed a contract 
and turned over an initial $25,000 to the Ameri- 


can Friends Service for a rehabilitation job in one 
block. 


Refuse Collection and Disposal 


Amarillo, Texas, has recently adopted a gar- 
bage collection charge with monthly rates for 
residential buildings ranging from 75 cents to $1 
for a family unit for twice-a-week collection. 
Charges for commercial buildings range from $2 
to $15 per month, depending upon the frequency 
of collection as well as type of building. . . . In 
North Dakota the state health department is con- 
ducting an experiment in helping small cities 
solve garbage disposal problems. Present plans 
call for using a bulldozer supplied by the United 
States Public Health Service to construct the re- 
quired trenches and compact the refuse periodi- 
cally. The state health department had found 
that practically all of the municipalities of the 
state disposed of their garbage in open dumps and 
apparently the state hopes to encourage cities to 
adopt the sanitary landfill method because it op- 
erates an experimental sanitary landfill at the 
city of Mandan. . . . Kansas City, Missouri, re- 
cently purchased a new leaf pickup machine at a 
cost of $4,050. The new machine will thoroughly 
clean the leaves from 15 to 20 blocks of streets per 
day. The machine picks up, chews, and grinds 
the leaves into powder which is valuable for fer- 
tilizer for nurseries and greenhouses when it has 
reached the humus state. 


Small City Provides Parking Lots 

Hampton, Virginia (5,898), has recently com- 
pleted three off-street parking lots, one accommo- 
dating 100 cars and the other two 50 cars each— 
all three lots being within one block of the busi- 
ness district. A fourth lot, some three or four 
blocks from the business district, will accommo- 
date approximately 300 vehicles when com- 
pleted. The sites for these parking lots were ac- 
quired by the city by purchasing blighted areas 
and razing the buildings. The lots have been 
hard-surfaced, marked off for individual parking, 
and equipped with lights. No charge is made for 
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parking but a three-hour limit has been placed on 
the 100-car lot and a 48-hour limit on other lots. 
Modern comfort stations have been erected on 
the two largest lots. 


Increases Sewer Service Charge 


In Cleveland, Ohio, the city council recently 
increased the sewer rental charge from 18 cents 
per thousand cubic feet of water to 25 cents, in 
order to meet the increased charges for amortiza- 
tion and interest resulting from a $9,000,000 ex- 
pansion of one of the three disposal plants. In 
Cleveland the cost of installing sewers is financed 
from bond issues except in new residential areas 
where sewer installations are partly or wholly 
financed by special assessments. The cost of main- 
taining sewers is financed from general tax reve- 
nues, but the operation of the disposal plants is 
financed from the service charge. 


Fire and Police News 

Lansing, Michigan, has combined the fire and 
police department communication systems with 
one dispatcher from the fire department and one 
police radio operator on duty at all times. Two 
new telephone switchboards are set side by side 
and the men assist each other in handling all 
police and fire telephone calls, radio, and fire 
alarm telegraph signals. . . . Detroit police have 
started to enforce the state law prohibiting the 
use of stickers on automobile windows. ... In 
Pennsylvania the state insurance commissioner 
recently ordered a wholesale statewide revision of 
fire insurance rates estimated to save property 
owners $4,000,000 annually. 


Municipal Finance News 


Radio stations in Little Rock, Arkansas, now 
are paying a municipal privilege tax for radio 
broadcasting. The United States Supreme Court 
has denied the appeal of the radio stations that 
the tax was a violation of the federal constitution 
in allegedly placing an undue burden on inter- 
state commerce. The city collector has begun col- 
lection of the tax which is $250 per year plus $50 
per advertising solicitor. . . . Miami has adopted 
an admissions tax on boxing and wrestling events. 
. .. Portland, Oregon, has raised the $20 annual 
license fee for garbage collectors to $350 per year 
in an attempt to meet the costs of municipal 
garbage disposal. The revised fee will bring the 
city about $80,000 a year. . . . Concordia, Kan- 
sas, has inaugurated a post card billing system for 
water service. Previously customers had to tele- 
phone or come to the city hall each month to find 
out the amount of their bill. A portion of the post 
card is used for messages on municipal affairs. . . . 
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Columbus, Georgia, recently approved a bond 
issue of $2,000,000 for a municipal auditorium, 
enlarging a baseball park and a memorial sta- 
dium, additions to the city hospital, sewer exten- 
sions, street construction, and new street lighting. 
A brochure about the bond issue was prepared by 
City Manager J. A. Willman, and distributed by 
the chamber of commerce. . 


Action On Fringe Areas 

Voters in Forest Grove, Oregon (2,449), early 
last month approved the annexation of three 
small areas to the city, but the vote on annexa- 
tion of three considerably larger districts failed to 
carry. An attractive bulletin prepared by City 
Manager M. O. Gardner and distributed prior to 
the referendum gave background information on 
the date and place of election; how to register; 
the effect of annexation with regard to sidewalks, 
curbs, sewers, and streets; the utility services that 
would be provided; an explanation of differences 
in tax rates; and other information of interest to 
voters. 

In Mill Valley, California (6,119), City Man- 
ager Ted B. Adsit at the request of the city coun- 
cil has prepared a report designed to aid the 
council in adopting a policy on fringe areas. A 
landowner who intended building 100 homes in 
the fringe area of Mill Valley had requested an- 
nexation to the city. The report shows the effect 
of annexation not only upon property owners in 
the fringe areas but also upon the city itself. The 
report analyzes the cost on an assumed assessed 
valuation to the property owner in the fringe area 
as compared with the same property in the city, 
and it also estimates the total cost to the city of 
providing municipal services to the fringe area if 
it is annexed. While the report does not present 
specific conclusions and recommendations, it does 
point out that there would be very little if any 
cost to the property owners in fringe areas as a 
result of annexation but that the city of Mill Val- 
ley would incur considerable expense for the ex- 
tension of municipal services and utilities to the 
fringe areas. 


Recent Actions on Pay Rates 

Steps taken in Pontiac, Michigan, and Los 
Angeles, California, and also the recent action by 
Congress indicate different approaches to the pay 
problem. The city commission of Pontiac after 
considerable study, decided against giving a gen- 
eral employee pay increase for 1950. But some 
personnel rules were changed. Sick leave, for ex- 
ample, was increased to 12 days a year with ac- 
cumulation of 90 days of sick leave instead of the 
present 60 days. A basic work week ‘‘of not more 
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than 45 hours” was established. Payment in cash 
instead of compensatory time off was provided 
for overtime work, and the term life insurance 
coverage for employees of the city was increased. 

In an effort to equalize wages and stop “‘pirat- 
ing’ between two governmental jurisdictions, 
Los Angeles County has raised the pay for 251 
engineering jobs while the city of Los Angeles has 
lowered the pay in 723 engineering jobs. The sal- 
ary reductions will affect only newly hired em- 
ployees. The action resulted from a joint survey 
made by the city and county early in 1949 which 
showed that the county paid on the average less 
while the city paid more than was generally paid 
for comparable work elsewhere in southern Cali- 
fornia. In general, the higher paying jobs re- 
ceived the largest salary reductions. 

Congress last October completely revised the 
federal position classification and pay plan set up 
in 1923. A “general schedule” with 18 pay grades 
was set up to replace the 31 pay grades in the 
former professional and scientific service, subpro- 
fessional service, and the clerical, administrative, 
and fiscal service. The crafts, protective, and cus- 
todial schedule of the new act, with 10 pay 
grades, is carried over without change from the 
former law. Generally the new pay grades for the 
two schedules parallel the old ones except that 
the general schedule has three new grades which 
have been added at the top. All pay grades were 
increased so that salaries for the federal service 
now range from a floor of $2,120 per year to a 
ceiling of $14,000 per year. When applied to in- 
dividual employees the average annual increase 
is $140.50 per year. The pay increase plan based 
on efficiency ratings is continued. The act pro- 
vides for three salary increases beyond the range 
maximum for long and satisfactory service in the 
first 10 grades of both pay schedules. Employees 
must meet certain conditions, including service 
ratings and length of service in grade, to be 
eligible for the longevity increases. 


Where to Park Cars? 


Fresno, California, plans to finance a 600-car 
underground parking garage by the sale of 
$1,500,000 in revenue bonds. The garage will re- 
quire no attendants because parking meters will 
be installed. . . . Los Angeles is receiving bids for 
the construction and operation of a parking sta- 
tion under Pershing Square in the heart of the 
city. ... The Denver, Colorado, building code 
now provides performance standards for multiple 
level parking garages with specifications that floor 
and roof systems must be able to support live 
loads of 100 pounds per square foot and ramps 
150 pounds per square foot. Trucks and other 
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heavy vehicles may be parked on the first floor 
only. ... Indianapolis has amended its zoning 
ordinance to require off-street parking facilities 
in connection with new buildings to be used for 
commercial or industrial purposes, public or pri- 
vate assemblies, churches, hospitals, institutions, 
hotels, or apartments. .. . A new zoning ordi- 
nance adopted by Brookline, Massachusetts, pro- 
hibits billboards within public view from any 
highway, park, or reservation in any use district 
without permit and it also contains provisions for 
off-street parking and parking lot specifications. 
. .. Chicago prohibits overnight parking on any 
through street or any street with a transportation 
line. The ordinance is designed to keep parked 
cars from the paths of snowplows and loaders. . . . 
New York has approved an ordinance making it 
illegal to leave a car unattended for more than 
three minutes on city streets without shutting off 
the motor and removing the ignition key.... A 
new magnetic attachment for parking meters 
turns the meter indicator back to zero when an 
automobile pulls away from the curb. The new 
device, made by a Seattle manufacturer, would 
prevent motorists from using a parking space 
with unused time still on the meter. 


Trends in Housing Construction 


Contract awards for privately built housing 
for the first 10 months of 1949 exceeded the total 
for all of 1948 by 8 per cent, according to the 
Engineering News Record. Public housing construc- 
tion in the same period totaled $334,000,000. . . . 
The United States Departments of Labor and 
Commerce have prepared a joint estimate that 
1949 total nonfarm residential construction will 
approach 1,000,000 units, exceeding the previous 
record of 937,000 housing units in 1925... . The 
Federal Public Housing Administration has ap- 
proved a $250,000 two-year loan for planning a 
1,000-unit, low-rent public housing project in 
Minneapolis. ... The Cincinnati Metropolitan 
Housing Authority has applied for a preliminary 
loan of $200,000 for planning 2,850 low-rent 
public housing dwelling units. 


Abandon Fringe Parking Lots 

Nine cities of more than 100,000 population 
have abandoned municipal parking lots on the 
fringes of business districts in recent years, accord- 
ing to a study by the National Research Council. 
The cities are Denver, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Paterson, New Jersey, and Hartford. The rate of 
failure was higher in the cities of less than 350,000 
population, indicating ‘“‘that distances to be trav- 
eled in the smaller cities are not great enough to 








make two types of transportation to reach the 
downtown area appealing.’ The study also noted 
that few shoppers in the downtown area used the 
parking facilities. This seemed to indicate that 
shoppers prefer to park near the stores or, if using 
bus transportation, to make the whole trip by bus 
rather than from the parking lot to downtown 
stores. The study concluded that parking lots on 
fringe areas of the business district would not be 
successful except in the largest cities with the 
lots located along arterial streets and along the 
main routes of public transit lines. 


Provides Carry-Out Refuse Service 

Dayton, Ohio, recently inaugurated carry-out 
refuse collection service. Previously waste col- 
lectors picked up refuse either at the alley line or 
on the front curb. Now the collectors enter the 
yard, either from the alley or from the front, and 
carry out the refuse and return the containers 
where they found them. Waste collection involves 
a weekly pickup of burnable refuse including gar- 
bage, and a biweekly collection of nonburnables. 
The changeover to the pickup service was pre- 
ceded by an extensive educational campaign, the 
acquisition of more trucks, and the hiring of 100 
new employees. The time-consuming yard pickup 
service and the increased volume of refuse re- 
quired 50 per cent more vehicles and 74 per cent 
more personnel than the old system. 


Manual for Capital Improvement Program 


In San Francisco the city planning department 
has prepared a manual for the guidance of de- 
partment heads in preparing their plans and esti- 
mates for capital improvements for the years 1950 
to 1956. Also distributed to 50 city agencies 
were forms which were to be filled out. The 
final report will present a recommended six-year 
program for undertaking capital projects. The 
manual explains the purposes of the long-range 
capital program, the kind of information re- 
quired from city departments, and the part the 
city planning agency plays in formulating the 
recommendations. 


Lowest Bid In Bond Sale 


In Los Angeles the department of water and 
power recently used a new method to determine 
the lowest bid in a bond sale, according to the 
Municipal Finance News Letter. The common “mu- 
nicipal method” determines the interest cost of an 
issue by adding the total interest payments during 
the life of the issue and subtracting the premium 
or adding the discount. The “basis cost” method, 
commonly used in corporate financing and used 
by the department of water and power in this 
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sale, is that rate at which the proceeds of the 
financing, if invested in a fund on the date borne 
by the bonds, will finance, when compounded 
semiannually at the actuarial rate, all payments 
of principal and interest due at various dates dur- 
ing the life of the issue and will become exhausted 
with the final payment on the last date of ma- 
turity. In the Los Angeles sale the ‘“‘cost basis” 
for the winning bid was 2.3323 per cent, which 
was lower than the 2.339 per cent for the same 
bidder using the “municipal method.’ On the 
other hand, the lowest bid based on the ‘‘munici- 
pal method” was 2.337 per cent, which was lower 
than the “basis cost” of 2.342 per cent for this 
same bidder. 


Aid for Planning Public Housing 


Loans for the planning of public housing proj- 
ects under the Housing Act of 1949 have been ap- 
proved by President Truman for 108 municipali- 
ties. These loans, totaling $20,375,400, are for the 
planning of 134,500 housing units in the 108 cities 
and will enable cities to begin work on site sur- 
veys, income studies, architectural and engineer- 
ing planning, and preparation of cost estimates 
that must precede the actual construction of hous- 
ing units. In many cases cities without loans have 
not as yet received the required approval from 
their city councils to apply for such loans. New 
Orleans is the first city to sign a loan contract 
under the new law. The $650,000 loan will be 
used for planning a 5,000 unit housing develop- 
ment. New Orleans also claims first place on the 
list of loans made under the 1937 federal Housing 
Act. 


Courts Sustain Anti-Gambling Action 


The Supreme Court of the United States re- 
cently dismissed appeals in the cases of Remmer v. 
Municipal Court of City and County of San Francisco, 
and Menlo Social Club, Inc. v. Brown, thus sustain- 
ing a San Francisco ordinance which prohibits 
any person from keeping, maintaining, visiting, 
or supporting any place or house where gambling 
is conducted. The lower court had sustained the 
ordinance as a valid exercise of local police 
powers. ... In Kansas the state supreme court 
has held that punchboards are “‘gambling de- 
vices” whether or not there is attached to them 
merchandise, money, or prizes, since a gambling 
device is any game of chance for money or prop- 
erty, and the court held that under its police 
powers a city had authority to prohibit possession 
of same in any public or private place (City of 
Wichita v. Stevens, 207 Pac. (2d) 386... . Poca- 
tello has become the fourth Idaho city to vote out 
slot machines. The 1947 legislature had author- 
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ized Idaho municipalities to license slot machines 
for municipal revenue. Twin Falls, Boise, and 
Nampa are the other Idaho cities that had slot 
machines and then voted them out. 


Cities Publish Annual Budgets 


Forty-three municipal budgets were received 
by Pusiic MANAGEMENT during the last four 
months of 1949 from cities in 13 states. These 
cities are: Phoenix, Arizona; Alameda, El Cer- 
rito, Lodi, Mill Valley, Newport Beach, Oxnard, 
Redwood City, San Diego, San Leandro, and 
Santa Monica, California; Delray Beach, Gaines- 
ville, Miami, Pensacola, and Winterhaven, Flor- 
ida; East Lansing, Grosse Pointe Park, and 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; Albert Lea, Minnesota; 
Columbia, Neosho, and University City, Mis- 
souri; Bozeman, Montana; Burlington, Greens- 
boro, and Raleigh, North Carolina; Fargo, 
Grand Forks, and Minot, North Dakota; Albany 
and Eugene, Oregon; Amarillo, Baytown, Brown- 
wood, Dallas, Longview, Lubbock, Paris, Sher- 
man, and Taylor, Texas; Winchester, Virginia; 
and Morgantown, West Virginia. 


Trends in Municipal Debt 


The gross debt of local governments in the 
United States amounted to $16,851,000,000 on 
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June 30, 1949, according to the United States 
Bureau of the Census, as compared with the low 
of $13,564,000,000 in 1946. This amount ex- 
ceeds slightly the total local debt of $16,700,000,- 
000 reported for 1932 and 1940. Local govern- 
ment indebtedness in 1949 was over four times as 
great as that of the state governments. Every 
major type of local government shared in the 
postwar increase in outstanding gross debt. The 
rise in school district indebtedness—from $1 ,300,- 
000,000 in 1946 to $2,100,000,000 in 1949—was 
particularly marked. 


Issues Personnel Manual 


Pittsburg, Kansas, has issued a personnel and 
employee manual for the guidance of all city em- 
ployees. The manual includes a concise descrip- 
tion of the city government, personnel regula- 
tions governing employee grievances, attendance 
and leaves, and working conditions; employment 
records; medical examination and other person- 
nel forms; and the complete position classification 
and pay plans for the city service. The manual 
has been compiled in loose leaf form so that 
changes or additions can be made from time to 
time. The manual was prepared for the city by 
the Bureau of Governmental Research of the 
University of Kansas. 
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New publications of interest to chief adminis- 
trators include: Anow Your Town Government 


| (League of Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place, 


N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1949. 35pp. 25 cents), 
and a report entitled Public Records Management 
(Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60th 


_ Street, Chicago 37. 1949. 19pp. $1). Special men- 


tion also should be made of Building Traffic Safety 
Into Residential Developments (National Committee 
for Traffic Safety, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6. 1949. 40pp. 50 cents); Parking Meters Re- 
quire Better Enforcement (Chicago Motor Club, 66 
East South Water Street, Chicago. 1949. 26pp.); 
and Parking (Highway Research Board, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 
73pp.). 
CiT1zEN ORGANIZATION FOR PoLiTiIcAL ACTIVITY; 
THE CINCINNATI PLAN. Third edition. National 
Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New York 


7. 1949. 32pp. 50 cents. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF UNCLASSIFIED RE- 
PORTS AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE AEC AND 
MED PERTAINING TO CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
Acainst Atomic Bompincs. United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1949. 13pp. 

City oF WASHINGTON AND AN Atomic Boms At- 
TACK. United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D.C. 1949, 8pp. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL AND 
Book MarTErRIALs PERTAINING TO CIVILIAN 
DeFENSE AGAINST ATomic Bomsincs. United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 1949. 13pp. 

GOVERNMENTAL News (a new national quar- 
terly issued privately). George F. Breitbach 
and Sons, 1116 North 11th Street, Milwaukee. 
$2 a year. 








THE New Printinc Metuops. By John R. Ma- 
lone. Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 1949. 53pp. 50 
cents. 

REPORT ACCOMPANYING PROPOSED CHARTER FOR 
THE City oF ALEXANDRIA. Charter Commis- 
sion, City Hall, Alexandria, Virginia. 1949. 
39pp. 

APPLICATION OF Cost AccouNTING TO BuUDGET- 
ING. By Gerald D. Brighton. Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1949. 8pp. 50 cents. 

GOVERNMENTAL Dest In 1949. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D.C. December 1949. 
10pp. 

Montcomery County, MARYLAND: A STuDY OF 
THE Economy, GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION 
AND FINANCES OF THE COUNTY AND A STUDY OF 
Utitiry Services. County Manager’s Office, 
Court House, Rockville, Maryland. 1949. 
116pp. 

Business Cycies In SELECTED INDUSTRIAL AREAS. 
By Philip Neff and Annette Weifenbach. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley. 1949. 
274pp. $4. 

FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID; REPORT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID. Council of 
State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 322pp. $3.50. 

StrupiEs IN Disapitity InsurANcE. Division of 
Research and Statistics, Department of Labor, 
80 Centre Street, New York 13. 1949. 157pp. 
$1. 

RaTING EmMpLoyee PERFORMANCE. By William V. 
George. Bureau of Business Research, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, University. 1949. 14pp. 

Human ReEtations in Mopern Business. By 
Robert Johnson. Harvard Business Review, 
Gallatin House, Soldiers Field, Boston 63. 
1949. (Reprint.) 

Tue Merir System Service. American Public 
Health Association, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. 1949. 14pp. 

Economic SurvVEY OF THE LAND Uses oF EvANs- 
TON, ItLiNois. By Homer Hoyt Associates. 
City Plan Commission, City Hall, Evanston. 

1949. 30pp. 

TRAFFIC VIOLATION BuREAU; ANALYSIS OF Sys- 
TEMS AND ProcepurEs. Department of Re- 
search and Information, City Hall, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 1949. 10pp. 

PoLice Systems IN THE Unitep States. By Bruce 
Smith. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, 





22 PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


New York 16. 1949. 351pp. $5. 

PROCEEDINGS OF NORTHWEST CONFERENCE ON 
TRaAFFic ENGINEERING. Bureau of Governmen- 
tal Research and Services, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 1949. 64pp. 

HeErReE’s How—rtTo ComsBat TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
WITH SAFETY Projects. National Association 
of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 
1949. 64pp. 

COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS; 
MobDEL TRAFFIC ORDINANCE AND THE TRAFFIC 
ORDINANCE OF CuHIcaAco, ILuinots. Traffic In- 
stitute, Northwestern University, 1704 Judson 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 1949. 255pp. 

A PROGRAM FOR THE CONTROL AND OPERATION 
or Bicycies. Police Department, Berkeley, 
California. 1949. 8pp. 

GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE ON MENTAL HEALTH; 
Fina Report. Sacramento, California, March 
3 and 4, 1949. The Conference, State Capitol, 
Sacramento. 99pp. 

Fire PREVENTION MANUAL. Sacramento Fire Pre- 
vention Committee and the Sacramento-Yolo 
Counties Fire Chiefs’ Association, City Hall, 
Sacramento, California. 1949. 48pp. 

PrIvATE Fire Bricapes. National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York ”. 
Pamphlet No. 27. 1949. 21pp. 

Strupies ON HousEHOLD SEWAGE DisposaL Sys- 
TEMs. By S. R. Weibel, C. P. Straub, and J. R. 
Thoman. United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 260pp. 
$1.25. 

SuRVEY OF BurLpinc INspECTION SERVICES. Board 
of Estimates, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1949. 
99pp. 

SANITATION BUREAU WorK MEASUREMENTS. De- 
partment of Health, Los Angeles, California. 
1949. 15pp. 

STATE STANDARD BurLpinG CoDE FOR PLACES OF 
Pusiic AssEMBLY, effective May 1, 1949. De- 
partment of Labor, 11 North Pearl Street, 
Albany. 56pp. 

Aputt EpucaTIoN ACTIVITIES OF THE PUBLIC 
ScHoots; Report oF A Survey, 1947-48. 

United States Office of Education. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Pamphlet No. 107. 1949. 21pp. 15 cents. 

A GuIDEBOOK FOR THE County SHERIFF. By 
Robert B. Highsaw and Carl D. Mullican, Jr. 
Bureau of Public Administration, University o! 
Mississippi, University. 1948. 46pp. 
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